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PREFACE. 



I HAVE made no effort in the pages of this book 
to give more than the leading facts of the public 
life of Lewis Cass. He has been studied as the 
representative of a section of the country ; yet his 
general influence and his personal characteristics 
have been briefly presented. Little material was 
found ready at hand for the task. He left no 
diary or accumulated correspondence, and only a 
few volumes of printed speeches and addresses. 
The personality of the man had to be gathered 
from a careful consideration of his public utter- 
ances, and from the recollections of his friends. 
Some of these are still living, and have kindly and 
generously assisted me. I have neither cared nor 
dared to place an estimate upon his character dif- 
ferent from that held by the men who knew him 
and trusted him. I have conferred with political 
foes as well as political friends, and have found 
a remarkable consensus of opinion. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the judgments of the book 
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will not be attributed to the natural partiality of 
a biographer. 

I have received but little help from either of the 
biographies of General Cass, both of which were 
written during his lifetime. There has been dan- 
ger in coming into close contact with their indis- 
criminate justification, and yet such volumes aid 
us in appreciating the limitations and conditions 
of a political period which we have ourselves out- 
grown. Mr. Smith, while writing " The Life and 
Times of Lewis Cass," seems to have had access 
to a diary which was kept by Cass when on his 
tour to Greece and the far East. Of the original 
I can find no trace, and have felt at liberty to refer 
to Mr. Smith's excerpts. Li other particulars the 
pages of the public documents and of established 
authorities have furnished me with materials. The 
references that are indicated do not purport to in- 
clude a complete list of the sources of information 
or of the books used in preparing this volume. 
There has been no attempt to strengthen every 
assertion by appropriate reference to authority. 
When a suggestion has been consciously taken from 
some well-known writer, or a phrase has been bor- 
rowed because of its peculiar aptness, an acknow- 
ledgment has been made by a foot-note. Occa- 
sionally an unexpected, novel, or pivotal statement 
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has been supported by exact reference to the 
sources of information. 

I have received valuable suggestions from Judge 
James V. Campbell and Judge Isaac P. Chris- 
tiancy. Both these men have died since this book 
was begun ; I desire, however, to acknowledge the 
help received from them. I wish to express my 
thanks to the Hon. G. V. N. Lothrop and to the 
Hon. Alpheus Felch. Grateful acknowledgments 
are also due to the Hon. Charles H. Bell, of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, and to Professor Isaac 
N. Demmon, of the University of Michigan. 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, the learned historian of 
Michigan, has given me assistance and encourage- 
ment. Mrs. Ledyard has given me every aid in 
her power in my endeavor to obtain materials for 
this life of her father. 

Andbew C. McLaughlin. 

UnnVEBSITY OF MlOHIQAXr, 

March 1, 1891. 
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LEWIS CASS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD NORTHWEST. 

The five States north of the Ohio Kiver form an 
historical and a geographical unit. They have their 
individual peculiarities, but possess common tradi- 
tions and doubtless a common destiny. Their his- 
tory does not begin with the Ordinance of 1787. 
Long before this characteristic American constitu- 
tion was passed, or the Puritan of New England 
sought a new home west of the Alleghanies, this 
portion of our country had its records and its 
annals. In its later development under Ameri- 
can auspices it felt the fashioning influences of the 
past. Tendencies strengthened by age cannot be 
counteracted in a moment. Time and trial are 
necessary elements in such a transformation as that 
which rejuvenated the old Northwest, filled it with 
vigor, with energetic American life and modern zeal 
for industry and political activity. The United 
States was the third power to occupy it. The earlier 
tenures by France and England furnished obsta- 
cles in the way of later American progress. 
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The Nofrtfewest is the first foster child of the Re- 
public. The principles of Americanism now seem 
inborn and inlbred; but foster child it is, and its 
growth has been influenced by its parentage and 
early training. Into parts of the country north of 
the Ohio the people from the South and East came 
suddenly and in swarms, which changed the face of 
nature so quickly that the historian has been con- 
tent with exclamation. But Michigan was not thus 
re-clothed and energized in a moment. Wisconsin 
lagged and shuffled in her progress. Even Illinois 
and Indiana were slightly retarded by inherited 
incumbrances. It* is true that " north of the Ohio 
the regular army went first," ^ and the settler fol- 
lowed in its wake. But the regular army does not 
transform and renovate or sweep away on its bayo- 
nets the customs of a century's growth. 

American statesmanship is not confined to wa- 
ging political warfare or to winning victories of 
diplomacy. A good portion of the life of Lewis 
Cass was spent in striving to Americanize Mich- 
igan and otiier portions of the Northwest, to intro- 
duce popular government, modem methods of legal 
procedure, modern habits of life, modem civiliza- 
tion. In the development of Michigan from ter- 
ritorial confusion and uncertainty to the order of 
statehood, there were constant exertions to over- 
come inertia and to break away from the sluggish 
forces of the past. While guiding and directing 
these exertions, while inculcating democratic ideas, 

1 Boosevelt, Winning of the West, vol. i. p. 24. 
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while holding forth attractions to settlers, while 
struggling for the independence of the Northwest 
against British aggressions, Cass was performing 
the work of a national statesman and his efforts 
were of national concern. 

Popular government was but slowly introduced 
into a territory which had been long contentedly 
under the sway of absolutism. Sault de Ste. Marie 
was established fourteen years before Philadelphia ; 
Detroit but nineteen years after her Quaker sister. 
And yet, a hundred and twenty -five years after 
Penn begged his colonists not to be " so govem- 
mentish," the inhabitants of Michigan were living 
without capacity to appreciate or desire to know 
the delights of political controversies, which were 
so dear to the Americans of the coast. For more 
tiian a century after the exploration of the North- 
west its history pertained to that of Canada, and 
that portion of the country, which was first settled 
and first came under Canadian influence, was the 
last to free itself from trammels of Celtic bondage 
and provincial ignorance. 

The French with gracious ease seemed to insinu- 
ate themselves into the western country, following 
the watercourses as great highways to the unex- 
plored interior. Long before the institutional Eng- 
lishman plodded his way westward to the Allegha- 
nies, the Frenchman had traversed the country of 
the Grreat Lakes and the Mississippi Valley and 
was familiar with the haunts of the beaver. The 
proselyting spirit of religion and the spirit of trade 
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vied with each other in efforts to lead the way. 
Early in the seventeenth century, Eecollet fathers 
landed at Quebec, prepared to begin a work of con- 
version among the Indians. Five years before the 
founding of Plymouth Champlain knew something 
of the great West. Gradually, by way of the Ot- 
tawa Kiver and Georgian Bay, the Western coun- 
try was discovered, French soldier or priest boldly 
entering unexplored rivers or skirting the coasts of 
unknown lakes with calm courage or with a simple 
faith which drove out fear. Wisconsin was known 
before Khode Island was settled ; and the hardy 
Jesuits began their work in northern Michigan 
before Puritanism had more than emerged from 
behind its stockades in a corner of rocky New 
England. 

But the Iroquois could not be charmed by 
chanted vespers nor softened by Christian influ- 
ence. The priest endured tortures and prayed with- 
out ceasing and without avail. Had he been suc- 
cessful, the Indians of Western New York and 
Northern Ohio would have been won over to pur- 
poses of French statecraft. They would have 
become an implacable enemy to Dutch aggression, 
an impassable barrier to the advance of English 
traders. As it was, England's enemies were pushed 
northwest into the upper lake region, and the Ohio 
Valley was kept by the savage, until the English 
farmer, in response to demands of trade and agri- 
culture, carried with him over the mountains the 
Penates of a constitutional state. Ohio had no 
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history until the American colonist was ready to 
enter the country, ready to establish there real 
nerve centres of English influence, real vital and 
life-giving homes of English politics and English 
civilization. 

There is nothing more interesting in the course 
of history. The heathen and savage guarded till 
the fullness of time a land destined to become 
the home of American constitutionalism, not to 
be bUghted by imposed governments ordained by 
Kichelieu and the state -absorbing monarchs of 
France. Long after Illinois and Wisconsin were 
known and their rivers described with some pre- 
tense at accuracy, Ohio was a terra incognita^ the 
shores of Lake Erie unknown, the Ohio and the 
Wabash confused. Not till after the middle of the 
last century was there anything like an accurate 
knowledge of that portion of the Northwest which 
was nearest to English settlements and naturally 
the most accessible to the French. Even the Con- 
necticut Land Company in 1796 found, by its sur- 
veys, that the Connecticut Reserve had a million 
acres less than geographical ignorance had antici- 
pated.^ This explains to some extent why the oc- 
cupancy of Ohio, signalized by the landing of the 
" new pilgrims," at Marietta, differs from the occu- 
pation of many other portions of the Northwest. 

Neither the daring voyages of Hennepin, whose 
lies reveal a glimmer of truth and cloud an envi- 
able reputation, nor the explorations of Joliet and 
1 Hinsdale, The Old NorthwesL 
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Marquette need be recounted here. The journey of 
La Salle, who in 1682 floated his canoe down the 
Mississippi and took possession of the country in 
the name of King Louis, proclaimed the birth of 
New France with its two heads, as Parkman has so 
graphically expressed it, one in the cane-brakes of 
Louisiana and the other amid the snows of Canada. 
But the task of connecting these two heads, of vital- 
izing the whole monster, of filling its veins with 
life-giving blood, was difiEicult and in the end im- 
possible. Efforts were strenuously made to hold 
firmly the portions first known to French influence. 
Jesuits and traders settled in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. In 1671 Saint-Lusson, in solemn fashion, 
in presence of Indian braves and Frenchmen at 
the Sault, took possession of the surrounding coun- 
try with overawing pomp and splendor. The great 
historian of French America may well suggest that 
all that remains of this pompous sovereignty is the 
"accents of France on the lips of some straggling 
boatman or vagabond half-breed." Yet this occu- 
pancy meant the introduction of French ideas, of 
French methods and policy of state, of French civ- 
ilization guarded or retarded by the dictates of an 
absolute monarch. It meant that a century and a 
half was to pass before Michigan could cast aside 
her foreign trappings and take her place as a pros- 
perous American territory with progressive Amer- 
ican ideas. Ohio, which hardly knew the face of a 
white man until the New Englander came over the 
mountains with school-book and hymnal in his 
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hands, was ready for statehood in fifteen years from 
that immigration. Michigan had to serve a dreary 
and necessary tutelage of nearly one hundred and 
seventy-five years from its first settlement before it 
struggled irregularly to its place beside the neigh- 
boring States. Wisconsin, discovered by the push- 
ing fur trader two hundred and fifty years ago, has 
seen only within the last half century the begin- 
nings of agricultural and manufacturing life. 

The fur trade induced the French to take posses- 
sion of Michigan and to hold it against all English 
aggression. Late in the seventeenth century there 
were efforts on the part of the English of New 
York to attract the Indians with English goods 
and rum, but all efforts to turn the fur trade from 
Montreal to New York were unavailing. If these 
attempts had been successful the history of the 
northern lake region would have been totally differ- 
ent. Michigan would have been an English colony 
before Georgia, and in all probability would not for 
a century have lagged behind that State in progress. 
Nothing but concentrated and patriotic action could 
win the Northwest to England. For Louis XIV 
took thought for the fur trade, and every element 
of Canadian progress or failure was of interest to 
him.^ He subsidized trade ; he encouraged neces- 
sary charitable institutions ; he was ready to fleece 
old France that new France might have a covering. 
Whatever revenue he obtained from Canada was 
derived from the fur trade, and this trade must be 

^ Parkman's Old Rigime in Canada, 
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supported by the power and cunning of France. 
He was ready to salve his conscience with the state- 
ment that brandy not only secured the trade of In- 
dians but drew them from English Protestantism 
within the blessed influences of the true religion. 

Yet the Northwest was really held for France by 
those whom Governor Denonville himself described 
as the damaging element in Canadian life. The 
fur trade was " hardy, adventurous, fascinating." ^ 
Every effort was made to keep it under the control 
of the government, that the king might find remu- 
neration for vast outlays and that the colonists 
might not feel its fascinations too strongly. Trade 
was put in a straight-jacket and chained to Mon- 
treal ; monopoly succeeded monopoly in successive 
failures. But trade is aggressive if it exists at all, 
and it broke from its fastenings and flung away 
restraints. The Indians were intercepted on their 
way to Montreal,^ were " drenched with brandy," 
and their beaver skins bought for a song. Finally 
the adventurous and reckless among the settlers 
fled to the western woods, where they might live or 
trade as they desired. These law-breakers did now 
for France the work which she was not quite ready 
1x) do for herself. These wandering bush-rangers 
held the Northwest against the English, and be- 
came the first white settlers of the Northern States. 
The English of New York were feeling their way 
in the direction of the fur country, and even before 

^ Parkman^s Old B^gime in Canada. 
2 Ibid. 
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the end of the seventeenth century the Northwest 
might have fallen into the grasping clutches of 
English trade, to be settled by Englishmen and 
ruled with English methods, if the hardy, lawless 
coureuT des hois had not pushed his way into the 
coveted country. 

The bush-rangers hated England and adored the 
France whose laws they disregarded. They estab- 
lished trading posts throughout the wilderness some 
years before they made the attempt at permanent 
settlement. With an accurate knowledge of the 
topography of the country they took positions 
which in later years have been singled out for pur- 
poses of trade as well as defensive warfare. Du 
Lhut established a post on the northern shore of 
Lake Superior to prevent the possible approach of 
the Hudson Bay Company from the north. Gov- 
ernor Denonville was obliged to ask this man, who 
at one time was in danger of attracting all the 
youths of New France to the woods, to fortify the 
straits as a barrier to English advance in the South. 
In spite of restrictive laws and the displeasure of 
Louis himself, who, with a natural love of order 
and method, was sorely annoyed at the irregulari- 
ties of the straggling coureurs des bois^ who seemed 
to be destroying his fondest hopes of systematic 
and concentrated settlement along the St. Law- 
rence; in spite also of hardships and privations, 
the reckless bush-rangers increased in numbers, 
until it was said that every family of quality in 
Canada could count its friends and relatives among 
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the rollicking outlaws, while the despairing Eng- 
lish, longing for the beaver of Michigan, announced 
that they too must have " bush lopers." 

A " picturesque " element were these men in the 
life of early Canada, picturesque on their return to 
brawl and gamble in the settlements after a long, 
successful journey of fur hunting, and " artistic," ^ 
as with courage and reckless thoughtlessness they 
made their way into the western wilderness. But 
they were more than picturesque and artistic. 
They early influenced the savages to hate the Eng- 
lish, and to look upon the French as their allies, 
and this was of vast importance in the after efforts 
for domination. Moreover, with a marvelous 
adaptabiUty, many assumed Indian habits and in- 
gratiated themselves by becoming Indians. After 
years of law-breaking or wood - ranging, unused 
to the amenities of civilization or the restraints of 
law, they settled through the western country with 
Indian wives or concubines, raised a brood of half- 
breed children, and passed their days in worse than 
savage idleness. 

When the time came to change French for Eng- 
lish control, the Indians reluctantly consented, and 
down to the middle of the present century, al- 
though the British were generally preferred to the 
Americans, the French were greatly preferred to 
either. "Whatever may have been the reason," 
said Governor Cass, " the fact is certain that there 
is in the French character peculiar adaptations to 
^ Parkman's Old ESgime in Canada, 
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the habits and feelings of the Indians, and to this 
day the period of Frei^eh domination is the era of 
all that is happy in Indian reminiscences." ^ At 
the Sault de Ste. Marie, in 1826, a Chippewa chief, 
addressing the American agent, thus pathetically 
referred to the happy days of the French dominion 
in the West : ^* When the Frenchmen arrived at 
these falls they came and kissed us. They called 
us children and we found them fathers. We lived 
like brethren in the same lodge, and we had always 
wherewithal to clothe us. They never mocked at 
our ceremonies, and they never molested the places 
of our dead. Seven generations of men have 
passed away, but we have not forgotten it. Just, 
very just, were they towards us." ^ 

"The French empire in America," says Park- 
man, " could exhibit among its subjects every shade 
of color from white to red, every gradation of cul- 
ture from the highest civilization of Paris to the 
rudest barbarism of the wigwam." ^ The savoir 
vivre of these people displayed itself. With their 
influence over the Indians and their traditions of 
inertia, their hatred of innovation and their utter 
lack of ability to understand constitutional princi- 
ples or legal procedure, they formed a conditioning 
element in the development of the West. An ex- 
perienced observer writing in 1845 assures us that 
the average French - Canadian voyageur had less 

1 Historical Sketches of Michigan, p. 24. 

2 Mrs. Jameson, Winter Studiesj etc., p. 130. 
^ Conspiracy of Pontiac, p. 69. 
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perception and general intellectual capacity than 
his Indian companion.^ These men, and their 
fathers before them, living in ignorance, fell to a 
plane below the ignorant savage with whom they 
mingled. At the present day the half-breeds form 
a large shiftless element among the woodsmen of 
the northern lake region. Many of these bush- 
rangers, leading Indian lives, were scattered among 
the western tribes, but besides these a large num- 
ber of watermen, retired from active employment, 
formed rude settlements along the streams and 
bays which open into the great lakes. Here in un- 
ambitious content they spent their lives and per- 
petuated their lazy characteristics in a numerous 
progeny. Often Indian wives tilled the fields 
while the gossiping vogageur smoked away the day. 
In some of the more regular settlements there were 
French women, and though there was a remarkable 
ignorance of agricultural methods, the men suc- 
ceeded in raising enough to keep their families in 
comfort. 

The first settlements in Wisconsin were all of this 
irregular kind. Ketired watermen, in their narrow 
farms fronting the river, lived in blissful ignorance 
of any aim in life except to live. The coureur des 
hois settled thus as fancy dictated. Such an irre- 
sponsible settlement was the one at Prairie du Chien. 
And a like settlement gradually grew up at Green 
Bay, begun near the middle of the last century, 
and slowly augmented by the advent of unemployed 

1 H. R. Schoolcraft, On^ota, 
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engagees. Their small farms were tilled with care 
sufficient to secure the necessary crops of wheat 
and peas. At the beginning of this century it was 
impossible to tell what blood flowed in the veins of 
the settlers. There was only one woman, we are 
told, in the latter settlement who pretended to be 
" all white," and she had been " accidentally " im- 
ported. Nevertheless the manners of these simple 
people were fascinating, for in spite of the admix- 
ture of the blood of the red man, who has his own 
dignity and stately ease, they never lost the graces 
of old France. Here at Green Bay there were 
good examples of what these semi-French con- 
ceived to be goverment. Many are the amusing 
stories of how Justice Eeaume, in patriarchal fash- 
ion, enforced his own sweet will as the law of the 
land. Well on in the present century, when Wis- 
consin was fairly under American government and 
there was an effort to introduce popular methods, 
this curious old justice knew much more of Cbw- 
tume de Paris than of the common law. His jack- 
knife in the hands of an extemporized constable 
performed the functions of a common seal, and he 
gave his unique decisions in his broad French or 
broken English without reference to anything but 
the law of prejudice. 

Turning to Michigan, we find there various set- 
tlements of this kind, founded under similar condi- 
tions ; but these did not become centres of growth 
and development under the French rSgime. Mich- 
igan was the home of the beaver, and the French 
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authorities soon realized the importance of secur- 
ing this portion of the West by responsible settle- 
ments. La Motte Cadillac seems first to have 
entertained the idea of making ^'the straits" a 
centre of French control in the West, to defend 
the fur trade, prevent English encroachments, and 
assure permanent influence over the neighboring 
Indian tribes. Already renowned as a faithful offi- 
cer and soldier, he at last gained the end of his de- 
sires, and in 1701 reached Detroit with his company 
of soldiers and artisans. These early settlers were 
not lowborn or lawless. Everything was conducted 
in an orderly and systematic manner, under the 
auspices of government. The slur passed upon 
the citizens of Detroit by Governor Hull and 
Judge Woodward in October, 1805, was a need- 
less one. "When it is remembered," they said, 
" that the troops of Louis XIV came without wo- 
men, the description of persons constituting the sec- 
ond generation will not be difficult to conceive." ^ 
La Hontan's graphic description of how women 
were sent over in cargoes to become the wives of 
the Canadian settlers is well known. Mother Mary, 
not entirely pleased with such consignments of 
mixed goods (" une marchandaise melee "), com- 
plained of '^beaucoup de scandale.^^ Doubtless 
Canada has been feebly blessed by these persons 
and their descendants. But such were not the 
early settlers of Detroit. The whole history of 
that city shows that the residents were of no mean 

1 Michigan Pioneer Col., vol. viii. p. 404. 
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birth, surely not in a demoralized condition, or 
from a low and depraved ancestry. Into various 
portions of Canada many respectable and even 
noble persons immigrated, and the permanent set- 
tlements of Michigan were not less favored. 

For various reasons Detroit developed but slowly 
after this auspicious foundation. At times the 
French authorities were unfriendly to colonization. 
They were encouraged in their hostility by the 
missionaries on the one hand, who feared the vices 
of civilization, and who desired that the Indians 
should come in contact with none but themselves, 
and by the fur trader on the other, who was natu- 
rally averse to the advance of the homes of men into 
the midst of the lodges of the beaver. Moreover 
there was no instinctive appreciation of the fitness 
of things. Land was granted under the most 
absurd feudal restrictions, so to be held until 
American practical sense disposed of the absurdi- 
ties. The place was, however, a centre of French 
influence in the West, and gradually assumed per- 
manence and a degree of prosperity. It was not 
an ill-formed, straggling village, where rough water- 
men and half-breeds passed their lazy lives. We 
have reason to believe that from the first there was 
comfort, and occasionally even an approach to ele- 
gance, in the houses that clustered in and around 
the stockade. For some of the early townsmen 
were artisans, who desired by work and by a very 
moderate thrift to establish themselves and their 
families in comfort. It will not do, however, to 



^ 
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banish entirely from the colony the picturesque 
bush-ranger. The town, which had been placed in 
the very midst of his hunting grounds, was often 
visited when savings were to be squandered in merri- 
ment and riot ; the descendants of these happy trap- 
pers and watermen were the boatmen of the ear- 
lier part of this century ; their frail canoes carried 
Cass to many a treaty ground, from Detroit to the 
head of Lake Superior, to Green Bay or Chicago. 

Seventy-five years ago Detroit was still a French 
settlement, and fifteen years ago its French char- 
acteristics were evident to the stranger in a cas- 
ual visit to the city. The few Scotch who came 
in during the latter years of the English domin- 
^ ion affiliated with the French and appreciated their 

(^ conservatism. In consequence of this ancestry, 

t^ there has always been a steadiness and sobriety 

J in business and a caution and reserve in society. 

It has not felt until recently the stir of American 
life as has Buffalo, or Cleveland placed in the 
heart of " New Connecticut." It can scarcely be 
doubted that conservative French Catholicism has 
^ ^ had its influence in giving a peculiar tone and set- 
' ^ ' ting a dignified pace. It is true that after Detroit 
had been ostensibly an American city for forty 
years, the introduction of New England life gave 
the towTi a look of prosperity and activity which 
was lacking to the Canadian towns across the river. 
But the comparison rather accentuates than contra- 
dicts the previous assertions. Not long ago, easily 
within the memory of men now living in Detroit, 
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the well-to-do French peasant held his acres and 
refused twice their value, or demanded perhaps 
that the city put a rail-fence on each side of the 
street which eminent domain had forced through 
his land. In 1818 the people of Michigan refused 
to take upon themselves the popular privileges 
offered by the charter of 1787. A number of 
other examples might be given of how conserva- 
tism has influenced Michigan and its chief city in 
their development into modem American life. 

For a long time Detroit was practically Mich- 
igan. For French and American tendencies are 
different. If the Americans had first settled Mich- 
igan, the farmer would have pressed into the coun- 
try in the footsteps of the fur trader, farms would 
have appeared in secluded places in the forests, 
and a town would have grown up from natural 
causes and developed as the needs of the farming 
community of the back-coimtry dictated. But as 
the gregarious and social tendencies of the French 
have made Paris the centre of their Uf e, so in the 
western woods all roads led to the rude metropolis, 
and it had an unusual dignity and importance. We 
are enabled, therefore, to concentrate our atten- 
tion ; and in examining with some care the life of 
Detroit and its vicinity we shall see the lives of the 
better element of the French settlers in the North- 
west. Their habits are the best guide-posts to 
their characters, and best indicate the peculiar po- 
sition of these people in northwestern history. 

Down to 1763 the city grew slowly by the immi- 
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gration of discharged soldiers or settlers from Can- 
ada. In the time of the English domination there 
came a few English traders and a few canny Scotch 
with their habits of thrift and deftness. But the 
French habitant does not allow his ease to be in- 
terfered with. Everywhere the world presents the 
same roseate hue to his contented vision. After 
1796 some Americans, making their way into the 
Territory, jostle him about a little, insist on trial 
by jury, talk to him of popular elections and other 
incomprehensible problems, suggest the idea that 
Detroit may become a great commercial centre. 
He is called upon by an impudent investigating 
committee to show the title deeds to the farm which 
his father and father's father held before him. A 
look of uncertainty and mild inquiry occasionally 
appears on his placid face. The narrow streets are 
filled with Indians rushing to exchange their pel- 
tries for American goods, and to pay enormous 
prices for inferior articles. After the war of 1812 
a few Marietta settlers find their way to the straits, 
and a few educated families from New England 
form a conspicuous element in the city's life. But 
the Frenchman passes this all by with a shrug at 
the curious activity of the energetic " Bostonaisy 
His social life flows smoothly on in the same old 
channels. Until the people from New England 
and New York begin to pour into the Territory 
through the newly-opened Erie canal, one can trace 
few changes in the general characteristics of the 
place. Detroit in the first quarter of this century 
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has still the tint of a by-gone age. One feels, as he 
looks at her, that he has slipped back into the Mid- 
dle Ages, long before there was any prophetic con- 
sciousness of the dust, din, and uproar of the busy 
and scientific nineteenth century. He sees a picture 
of unpretentious comfort and happy listlessness. 
Without even the knowledge that Protestantism 
was a religion, the habitant clung to his beloved 
Catholic worship. His daily life was graced with 
interruptions of picturesque festivals, cheered with 
merry-makings and adorned with highly-colored 
ceremonies. Like the neighbors of Goldsmith's 
good vicar, he ^^ observed festivals and intervals of 
idleness and pleasure ; kept up the Christmas carol, 
sent true-love knots on Valentine morning, ate 
pancakes on Shrovetide, and religiously cracked 
nuts on Michaelmas eve." With the simple joy 
which comes with the consciousness of irresponsi- 
bility, he took part in games and jollities, which 
are far below the responsible dignity of later Amer- 
ican money-making. 

The habitants^ whose farms stretched back from 
the river, with scarcely a gap between them from 
Lake Erie to Lake St. Clair, had in general the 
characteristics of the better class of Canadian 
farmers.^ They were honest, hospitable, religious, 
inoffensive and uninformed, possessed of simplicity 
and civility. Without ambition and attached to 
ancient prejudices, they sought no more than the 
necessaries of life. Many, as a result of happy in- 

^ Qeorge Heriot, Travels in Canaday London, 1807. 
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action, were poor without realizing their poverty ; 
some were well-to-do without boasting of their 
wealth. Strangers were received with unembar- 
rassed politeness, without traces of rusticity in man- 
ners or speech. Mrs. Jameson, the delightful critic 
of Shakespeare, who visited this western country in 
1837, writes, in wondering admiration of the pol- 
ished address of the simple farmer : " If you would 
see the two extremes of manner brought into near 
comparison, you should turn from a Yankee store- 
keeper to a French Canadian." His language, too, 
betokened his pure descent ; for the patois of the 
French settler of the Northwest is largely a myth 
created by the reasoning imagination of thoughtless 
travelers or indiscriminating writers. The bush- 
ranger, whose settlements have been described, 
doubtless often cumbered his speech with Indian 
words and confused it with half-remembered con- 
structions. But such was not the case with the 
habitants near Detroit or the average farmer of 
Canada. It was "curious" but not unusual to 
find in the western wilderness "a perfect specimen 
of an old-fashioned Norman peasant — all bows, 
courtesy, and good humor;" and his speech was 
not less purely Celtic than were his tmalloyed 
courtesy and grace. 

The Frenchman is dependent on companionship. 
The pioneer life of the American farmer ripens in- 
dividuality and intensifies salient characteristics, 
until the word "character" itself is synonymous 
with person ; but nothing is more evident than the 
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utter lack of individuality or aggressive personaliiy 
among the western Frenchmen. When one of a 
class is seen all his fellows are known to .us. The 
Frenchman could not think of going alone into the 
woods to cut out of the very forest a home for him- 
self and family, a feat of wonderful self-sufficiency 
so common to the independent American farmer. 
One farm must be within hailing distance of an- 
other, or the French farmer is miserable in his lone- 
liness. Down the Detroit Kiver the farms extended 
back from the stream, each having its own water 
frontage. Such " pipe stem " tracts may still be 
seen in the vicinity of Detroit, like those of the 
quaint settlements along the St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries. The social farmers could shout to one 
another from their doorsteps,^ and would carry on 
their gossipy conversations when they ought to 
have been tilling their fields. The stream-haunt- 
ing Canadian has been happily compared to the 
beaver or the muskrat. At times he seemed to 
live in the waters and marshes around him, build- 
ing his cabin where it was accessible only to a 
canoe. The miasma which he breathed seemed to 
furnish him with food rather than engender disease. 
A century and more after the founding of Detroit 
the farms still clung lovingly to the river banks, 
and a mile back from the streams was still seen 
the untouched forest. The troops, who came from 
Ohio to Detroit in 1812, found only one muddy 
road winding along between stream and wood, a 
1 Bela Hubbard, Memorials of a Half Century, p. 116. 
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situation which offered the lurking lavages every 
opportunity for ambush and attack. What roads 
there were, the water-loving habitant despised ; but 
over his rough highways he jogged merrily to 
market with a two-wheeled Norman cart and rough 
dwarfish pony, a curious mongrel animal of un- 
known pedigree, but with an endurance and pos- 
sible speed which delighted the simple peasant or 
his rollicking sons. 

Covetousness was the most infrequent vice ; for, 
although they did not know the best arts of hus- 
bandry, these simple farmers nevertheless provided 
from their own resources everything necessary to 
supply their wants. The arts of the tailor and 
mason were often added to the clumsy skill of the 
agriculturist ; while tanning and shoemaking were 
not uncommon acquirements. Their implements 
were crude, rough, and heavy; their methods of 
tillage ludicrous to the modern farmer. The cum- 
bersome plough, to which was attached a pony, or 
mayhap a cow or steer, was used somewhat effec- 
tively, but the corn was tilled with the Indian hoe 
in the simple fashion learned from the red man. 
In fruit-raising they excelled ; beautiful orchards 
were often crowded into the narrow farms ; cher- 
ries and peaches furnished by distillation an exhil- 
arating drink, and cider continually provided a 
mild stimulant. But the French farmer did not 
succeed in becoming the ruling spirit and progres- 
sive citizen of the West, because, as a French 
traveler gravely suggests, he talked too much and 
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consulted his wife too often, and spent his time in 
argument rather than in work. 

The ordinary habitant^ however listless and im- 
ambitious, did not lack many comforts. Gray and 
happy with a little, he often indulged even in the 
pomps and vanities of life. Some of the families 
had plate and silks and luxuries of various kinds, 
which, though not paraded, revealed noble descent, 
and argued the existence of at least the traditions 
of wealth.^ The houses were simple, of hewn logs, 
occasionally covered with clapboards, and lighted 
in the low upper story with quaint dormer windows, 
which gave, to those in the town especially, a Dutch 
appearance, and suggested to the New York immi- 
grant, as he entered the Territory, the Knicker- 
bocker region of his own State. Here the people 
lived in simple and picturesque fashion. Their 
amusements were many, and their gayeties intense. 
When Detroit under its American rulers began to 
take on business airs, many were the grumblings 
at the ordinances which prevented horse-racing 
through the narrow streets, or interfered with the 
jolly game of ten-pins, for which the street was 
used as an alley, and a cannon ball as a missile. 
When winter set in, the people gave themselves up 
to pleasure-seeking. Their shaggy ponies, which 
had been allowed all summer long to roam the 
woods or scamper uncontrolled along the river 
banks, now became their special pride. The swiftest 
of the herd was dearly cherished ; and the highest 
1 Campbell,,pM</tn6s of Political History ofMichigan^ p. 212. 
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ambition of the fanner was to drive the fastest 
pony. The frozen river was the theatre of delights, 
or tiie " Grand Marais " ^ a few miles above the 
city, swollen with autumn rains, offered its icy at- 
tractions. Sunday, as in most Catholic coimtries, 
was a day for enjoyment as well as solemn worship, 
and Saturday was generally an occasion of unre- 
strained merry-making. Indeed, one need not 
single out days. Sleigh-riding, dancing, feasting, 
and uncontrolled levity filled up the passing winter 
weeks. A summer's providence was easily lost in 
a winter's mild dissipation. 

Such was the life of a simple and illiterate people, 
and such it long continued to be. Years after the 
introduction of American farming methods, busi- 
ness enterprise and governmental policy, we find 
the same unprogressive spirit, unaffected by the 
serious humor with which the American undertakes 
both his work and his pleasure. One naturally lin- 
gers over this picture of early social simplicity and 
unrestrained gayety ; for, leaving out of considera- 
tion the influences on history and development, all 
that now remains is a ^' pipe-stem " farm or a huge 
old pear-tree, to remind us of this mediaeval mosaic 
snugly fitted into modern civilization. 

One must not think, however, that all the settlers^ 
were of this fortunate, light-hearted, comfortabl^e 
class, who labored lazily in summer and spent theS 
winter in energetic frivolity. These formed the 

1 Sheldon, Early History of Michigan^ p. 371 ; Memorials of a 
Half Century, p. 141. 
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majority at Detroit and in the eastern portion of 
Michigan. But two classes can be differentiated. 
There were some of the lower class who gave up a 
life of wandering but never became used to the 
graces and loose restraints of such civilization. A 
few retired watermen and bush-rangers settled 
there, in despair over their vanishing profession. 
The '^dark-complexioned imps with high cheek- 
bones and indescribably mischievous eyes," whom 
Harriet Martineau described as Flibbertigibbets 
rowing or diving or playing pranks on the shores 
of Michigan, were the half-breed progeny of these 
men, who joined themselves in informal wedlock 
with the beauties of the forest. There were some 
of these bronzed watermen, unattractive though 
picturesque, even in Acadian Detroit; and they 
formed the most ignorant and the rudest element 
of early Michigan. 

Frenchtown, where Monroe now stands, had a 
goodly number of farms nestling up to each other, 
with their heads on the banks of the river Baisin ; 
and these were mostly inhabited by French Cana- 
dians quite inferior to those near Detroit. They 
exhibited more than the usual density of ignorance 
and stupidity in tillage. As late as 1816 General 
Cass, in a letter to the Secretary of War, stated 
that not a pound of wool was manufactured by a 
person of Canadian descent in the Territory, al- 
though four fifths of the inhabitants were of that 
descent ; the fleece of the sheep was thrown away 
or used to cover up a cellar window. The making 
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of soap for family purposes was an American inno- 
vation. Especially the Baisin settlers, it is ap- 
parent, were slothful to the point of poverty. In 
the destruction and desolation left by the war of 
1812, they seemed caught in the meshes of igno- 
rance and despair ; and the bounties of government 
were needed to extricate them. In 1807 the 
farmers of Canada had begun to adopt from the 
English the idea of fertilizing their exhausted 
farms ; ^ but long after that the French of Michigan 
dumped all fertilizers into the rivers.^ 

Once more a comparison between Michigan and 
Ohio will show how different were the American 
and the earlier French settlers. One of the first 
acts of the Ohio Company was to provide for the 
services of a suitable person as a public teacher for 
the settlement on the Ohio. The directors were 
" requested to pay as early attention as possible to 
the education of youth and the promotion of public 
worship among the settlers^" and to employ an in- 
structor "eminent for literary accomplishments." 
In Michigan, a hundred years after its settlement, 
general education was unthought of. A few of the 
more wealthy and worldly of the Detroit townsmen 
sent their sons to the East. An occasional school 
was of no influence, no centre of enlightenment. 
In 1817 the " Gazette," a struggling newspaper of 
Detroit, thus encouraged the French to eflEort: 
"Frenchmen of the Territory of Michigan, you 

1 Travels in Canada, Geoige Heriot. 

^ Cassis Letters, State Archiyes, Lansing, Michigan. 
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ought to begin immediately to give an education to 
your children. In a little time there will be in this 
territory as many Yankees as French, and if you 
do not have your children educated the situations 
will all be given to the Yankees," — a touching 
utilitarian appeal to come in the very year when 
curious old Judge Woodward was coining from his 
inventive brain " Catholepistemiad, or University 
of Michigania." For just at that time the Yankee 
minority were beginning to think of the text-book 
and the ferule. Many a year after this editorial 
the French seemed fully convinced that it is folly 
to be wise. Few children learned to read, but the 
patient priest taught them their catechism and 
showed them how to tell their beads with devo- 
tional regularity.^ The people were ignorant of 
the English language, and often did not know of 
the legislation enacted by their new rulers. In 
1810 a petition was presented requesting the pub- 
lication of laws in French as well as English. 

The slow method of conducting legal business, 
coming in with the Americans, was a source of 
never ending surprise to the ordinary inhabitant, 
who had rarely come into contact with any but the 
sharp edge of the law. The proceedings of the 
new courts puzzled him. Unaccustomed to trial 
by jury, he could see no advantage in that intricate 
and tedious method of deciding a suit which would 
have been disposed of in a moment by the French 
or the English authorities before the arrival of the 

1 Memorials of a Half Century^ p. 140. 
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technical American. For a long time all legal 
business, where, a Frenchman was concerned, was 
carried on through the medium of an interpreter 
— a clumsy method at the best. The attorney was 
a new species, which seemed, ghoul-like, to fatten 
on others' misfortunes, and to take a gruesome 
pleasure in seeking out forgotten titles and undi- ^ 
vided interests. The Americans have not unjustly 
been called a litigious people. Often the enthu- 
siastic western lawyer encouraged litigation, and 
there was every temptation at Detroit to peer into 
neglected comers ; for scarcely a landholder in the 
Territory knew how he held his land. The French, 
on the other hand, were exasperating to the busy 
Yankee ; for they never did to-day what could be 
delayed till the morrow.^ 

The first public building in an American settle- 
ment is the court-house, the second the jail, and 
the third the schoolhouse, where religious services 
are sometimes held.^ The first thing the French 
do is to erect a church under the direction of a 
fatherly priest, and the village clusters around it, 
or stretches out from it along the river bank. The 
noticeable feature to-day in the antique villages of 
Canada is the little chapel surmoimted by a cross. 
By its side are the priest's tidy dwelling and flower 
garden, all in a neat and holiday attire in compari- 

1 Report of Committee of House of Representatives relative to 
State of Territory of Michigan, 1807. 

' Schoolcraft, Journey in Central Portion of Mississippi Valley, 
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son with the houses which crouch in humble pen- 
itence near by. 

Kaskaskia and Yincennes and other settlements 
were places of importance in northwestern history, 
and there, too, the French influence is discernible. 
But though more than once French conservatism 
acted as a brake on the wheels of progress, Illinois 
and Indiana did not feel the burden of the old 
occupancy as did Michigan. The old towns of 
these two States had passed a century of listless 
existence, not varied by the introduction of new 
ideas, or bothered by needless civilization, when 
the pushing American settler came to turn them 
upside down with his provoking hurry and energy. 

Lewis Cass was a statesman of the Northwest. 
He was for a number of years engaged in the ad- 
ministration of northwestern affairs ; and when he 
passed to a broader field, he remained for years 
the most conspicuous representative of the people 
of the Northwest. In the earlier period he was a 
leader, and guided rather obeyed the reins of the 
popular will. When in later years he ceased to 
guide, he long represented his constituents. Their 
progress can be seen in a study of his life. His 
life can be seen in studying the progress of his sec- 
tion of the country. No adequate portrait of the 
man can be obtained, unless there is a background, 
which will throw his characteristics into relief. In 
the pages which follow there will be no effort to 
measure exactly French resistance to American 
civilization and government, or to determine accu- 
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rately the weight of Cass's influence in making 
Michigan American. Such tasks are from the 
nature of things impossible. But there will be an 
attempt to recount his work, and to exhibit him in 
proper perspective. It is evident that there were 
difficulties to be overcome. The Northwest was a 
natural pendant to the St. Lawrence Valley ; but 
won by the English, and later won from them by 
the Americans, it became pendant to the country 
east of the Appalachians. Its political allegiance 
was thus determined. But its social existence, its 
real political life, its individuality could not be 
recreated by force and arms. As the civil law 
remained in Louisiana, it is not chimerical to imag- 
ine that Michigan might have continued hostile to 
the common law and the common life of America, 
had it not been for the energy of one of the most 
American of American statesmen. Might not the 
French of Michigan smd Wisconsin under other 
circumstances have continued an unassimilated, 
dissatisfied class as they have in Canada, a problem 
to the government, a nation within a nation ? All 
the characteristics of the French settlers have their 
importance in northwestern history. As the wheels 
of government in Illinois were almost stopped in 
the days of her early statehood, because the French 
citizen could not appreciate his privileges, or be 
driven to the polls, so in other places and for many 
years his presence presented difficulties, and affected 
the whole development of the country. Judge Sib- 
ley, of Detroit, thus wrote in 1802 to Judge Bur- 
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net : " Nothing frightens the Canadians like taxes. 
They would prefer to be treated like dogs, and ken- 
neled under the whip of a tyrant, than contribute 
to the support of a free government." ^ 

One other phase of northwestern history needs 
to be examined if we are to understand the devel- 
opment of the country, or appreciate the work of 
its statesmen. The possessors of the St. Lawrence 
Valley had a traditional control over the Indians. 
Wolfe's victory on the Plains of Abraham has been 
called the most important date in modem history,^ 
and the beginning of the history^ of the United 
States. It had its influence on the Northwest. 
English rum took the place of French brandy. 
English presents supplanted French tact. For the 
rest of the century the Indians looked to the Eng- 
lish for encouragement and protection. During 
the Revolution, Detroit was the centre of their 
dealings. Hamilton, "the hair buyer," paid the 
bounty on American scalps, and doled out rum in 
enormous quantities. " I observe with great con- 
cern," wrote Governor Haldiman, " the astonishing 
consumption of rum at Detroit, amounting to the 
rate of 17,500 gallons per year." * By the peace 
of 1783 the Northwest was ceded to the United 
States, but the military posts were not given up by 
the British. The Indians were encouraged to pre- 

^ Notes on the Northwest. 
^ 2 Fiske, American Political Ideas. 

* Green, Shcyrt History of England. 
^ Haldiman Papers, Michigan Pioneer Collection. 
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vent the Americans from entering the country north 
of the Ohio, and only a comer of that region was 
occupied before Wayne's victory over the Indians 
in 1794. As the French fur trader had hindered 
the encroachments of the British, so now the fur 
trader of English Montreal intrigued to prevent 
the Americans from entering the fur region of the 
Northwest. Detroit was not given up till July 11, 
1796. It is said that, on leaving the fort, the Eng- 
lish filled the wells with rubbish, and destroyed 
the windmills of the vicinity. This may be an ill- 
humored tradition ; but beyond all doubt they left 
behind them the rubbish of a cruel and unneces- 
sary occupancy, much less easily removed and much 
more inimical to the advancement of American in- 
terests than was any material debris. The Indians 
long remained dependents of the British ; the white 
settlers of Sault de Ste. Marie and Green Bay con- 
tinued attached to British interests, even raising 
volunteers for the war of 1812. A great portion 
of the life of Cass was devoted to winning the 
Indians to their proper allegiance, and obtaining 
a proper respect for American authority. All the 
energies of this northwestern leader were not ab- 
sorbed by two tasks, counteracting British influ- 
ences and introducing American democracy. But 
these first presented themselves as he entered the 
field of national statesmanship ; these form the 
starting point, and explain many a circumstance 
throughout the whole course of his life. * 



CHAPTER 11. 

EABLY LIFE. 

One who examines the genealogical records of 
New England will observe that the name Cass ap- 
pears not infrequently. One branch of the family 
is easily traceable to James Cass, of Westerly, 
from whom seems to have come Joseph Cass, who 
was living in Exeter, N. H., in 1680. A son of 
Joseph, who bore the national prsBnomen of Jona- 
than, was in the latter half of the last century a 
young msm of vigor and promise in Exeter. The 
place of his residence is pointed out with interest, 
and local antiquarians find temptation to portray 
him in a manner likely to enlist sympathy and 
attention. At the outbreak of the Eevolution 
Jonathan was an energetic young blacksmith, too 
full of life and eager restlessness to be wedded to 
the fiery joys of the forge, and too full of patriot- 
ism to await the second call to arms when the bat- 
tle of Lexington proclaimed that war was actually 
begun. His comrades afterwards remembered him 
as an erect handsome man with keen black eyes, 
and so he appears in the artistic portrait still pre- 
served by his descendants. 
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He must have been in his twenty-third^ year 
when he entered the army, which he is said to have 
done almost immediately after Lexington. He was 
present at the battle of Bunker Hill, and seems to 
have been actively engaged at Princeton, Trenton, 
Monmouth, and all the other important battles of 
the war in the central and northern part of the 
country. His merits won him an ensigncy as early 
as 1777, and by the close of the war he had secured 
a captain's commission. At that time he returned 
to Exeter, to remain till other duties called him 
once more to a life of greater excitement and activ- 
ity when the presence of British emissaries in the 
West demanded a second enlistment. 

In 1781 he married Mary Gilman, who belonged 
to a branch of the Gilman family which traces its 
ancestry back to Norfolk, England, where, in 1558, 
were living the forefathers of those who in 1635 
landed in Boston, and began life in the New World. 
In a house which stood on fhe east side of Cross 
Street, now Cass Street, Exeter, Lewis Cass was 
born October 9, 1782. The house was not, as Mr. 
Smith describes it, a " small unpretending wooden 
dwelling-house," nor is there^ any reason for cred- 
iting the tradition that young Lewis was cradled 
in "a sap-trough." The building was large for 
those days, or at least far from small and humble. 
It was one of the customary pine boxes of New 
England, with a central chimney and a front hall, 

1 Niles, voL zxadx. p. 167 ; Evarts, Muskingum County, Ohio^ 
p. 352. Contra^ Smith's Life and Times of Lewis Cass, p. 15. 
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on each side of which opened large, square, com- 
fortable rooms. The poor but industrious Jonathan 
no doubt was able to furnish a good cradling for 
his firstborn. Lewis was the eldest of six children, 
the yoimgest of whom was only eight years his 
junior. 

His boyhood fell in the uneasy anxious times of 
the Confederation. The air was full of political 
clamor, and electric with dreaded disaster. State 
selfishness and political greed were the accompani- 
ments of personal selfishness. Avarice and dis- 
honesty were the natural effects of a demoralizing 
war. All, who thought, hoped desperately or fore- 
told the worst. In after years Lewis Cass looked 
back upon those boyhood years with a memory re- 
tentive of their deep impressions. If in later 
years he had a never-failing love for the Union and 
the Constitution, he might trace it in part to the 
relief that came when the Constitution was adopted, 
and the Union was no longer a shadow. "You 
remember, young man," he said to James A. Gar- 
field in 1861, " tiiat the Constitution did not take 
effect until nine States had ratified it. My native 
State was the ninth. It hung a long time in doubt- 
ful scale whether nine would agree ; but when, at 
last. New Hampshire ratified the Constitution, it 
was a day of great rejoicing. My mother held me, 
a little boy of six years, in her arms at a window, 
and pointed me to the bonfires that were blazing in 
the streets of Exeter, and told me that the people 
were celebrating the adoption of the Constitution. 
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So I saw the Constitution bom, and I fear I may 
see it die." 

His native State had known, before that joyful 
ratification, much of turbulence and disorder. The 
paper-money mob of 1786 was one of those ex- 
plosions which were only too common throughout 
the' distraught Confederation. Paper money had 
played many a prank in colonial times, but the fa- 
vors of an unlimited issue were still eagerly sought 
by those whom the war had impoverished, and 
by those who, restless when the war was over, de- 
manded new opportunities, and were dissatisfied 
because a war for liberty had not brought them 
wealth, honor, and the golden age which had been 
preached as the ever-present heaven of democracy. 
The contest which ensued between the supporters 
of law and the mob is graphically described by 
local historians.^ Jonathan Cass, whose zeal for 
authority and love of order are apparent through- 
out life, was so carried away by enthusiasm, tra- 
dition tells us, that in his eagerness to charge 
upon the grumbling mob he leaped his horse over 
a well. A trivial incident this, no doubt, but 
it shows what sort of blood was in the family 
veins. 

It usually falls to the lot of a biographer to nar- 
rate at least a few instances of prophetic precocity. 
But none are to be told of Lewis Cass. It is clear 
that in early years he was fond of study, and 
evinced a capacity which encouraged his father to 

^ History of New Hampshire, by McClintook, p. 371. 
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give him an education beyond the means, one would 
think, of the mechanic and soldier, who must have 
had some difficulty in making both ends meet. In 
1792, when the boy was scarcely ten years old, 
he entered the academy in Exeter, and came into 
the stimulating presence of Benjamin Abbott. The 
stem discipline and accurate scholarship of the 
principal had a moulding influence on the minds 
of his pupils, and the years spent at the academy 
were important ones in the life of Cass. Nothing 
especial, however, is known of this period of his 
career. Presumptions of fine scholarship have 
been made, perhaps not without warrant. Web- 
ster thirty years afterwards remembered him as 
" a clever fellow, good-natured, kind-hearted, ami- 
able, and obliging." Perhaps he was one of those 
considerate school-fellows who refrained from 
laughing at the rustic manners and uncouth ap- 
pearance of the youthful Daniel, and thus won his 
grateful remembrance. 

Meantime his father, who had been unsuccess- 
fully presented to Washington as a suitable marshal 
for the State, had accepted a commission in the 
army liaised for the defense of the western fron- 
tier, and was with " Mad Anthony " in his cunning 
and vigorous campaign. Major Cass was left in 
command of Fort Hamilton, and retained command 
until the treaty of Greenville. There were some 
amusing yet pathetic letters written from that 
dreary western coimtry to the boy at Exeter ; let- 
ters which by their quiet reticence concerning 
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sufferings and hardships give us only the clearer 
insight into lives which had never risen to an 
appreciation of their misfortunes. Debby, the 
oldest daughter, once added a significant postscript 
in which she urged the favored student to save his 
school books for the rest of the family. Another 
letter, signed " your affectionate parents, J. & P. 
Cass," annoimces somewhat ambiguously that " my 
leg is gaining strength," and ^' commands " the son, 
who by that time was deeply engrossed in Latin 
and Greek, and was ready for an introduction to 
the mysteries of rhetoric and philosophy, to pay 
attention to his handwriting as his brothers and 
sisters were doing in the Ohio wilderness. There 
is always something touching in the uninitiate's 
reverence for good penmanship. But such words 
are simply illustrative of the level, from which the 
oldest son, with better opportunities, was preparing 
to push himself forward to a prominence which 
gives to these letters a significance and an interest 
not their own. 

There have been many conflicting statements, 
needlessly inaccurate, concerning the education 
which Cass received. There is still in existence in 
Exeter a certificate, supposed to be a copy in the 
handwriting of Cass himself, which very plainly 
sets forth the advantages which he secured. It is 
there stated that he had been a member of the 
academy for seven years, and had acquired the 
principles of the English, French, Latin, and Greek 
languages, geography, arithmetic, and practical 
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geometry ; that he had made *' valuable progress 
in the study of rhetoric, history, natural and moral 
philosophy, logic, astronomy, and natural law." 
The usual testimony of good moral character fol- 
lows this enumeration of his acquirements. 

The course of Cass's life immediately subsequent 
to his residence at the academy is not easily dis- 
cernible. His father had returned from the West 
some time after the treaty of Greenville, and in 
1799 was stationed, probably in some military capa- 
city, at Wilmington, Del. A few months, passed 
in teaching in an academy at that place, seem to 
have satisfied young Cass that the uneventful life 
of the schoolmaster was not to his liking. The 
major had returned from the new West with glow- 
ing accoimts of opportunities, and pedagogici^ were 
laid aside for the hardships and excitement of 
pioneering. Nothing could be much more incon- 
gruous than Lewis Cass in the class-room in those 
restless days of his young manhood when he was 
energetic to the very point of wastefulness, and 
burned with an ardor for trial, activity, combat. 
The family slowly made their way into the Ohio 
valley. Lewis, with his bundle on his back, plodded 
over the mountains into the "Old Northwest," 
which was yet young enough, and bore the wrin- 
kles of age only where the Frenchman had intro- 
duced antiquity and sloth. Major Cass resigned 
his commission at Pittsburgh, and pushed on into 
Ohio. 

The wilderness which he had left after the treaty 
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of Greenville was a wilderness no longer. Now at 
the beginning of the new century towns were start- 
ing up as apparitions, here and there, with ghost-like 
quickness. The long stretches of lonely forests, 
which he had known, were now alive with busy 
farms and bright with wheat and maize. All down 
the Ohio valley were the buzz and bustle of indus- 
try. The New Englanders were there with their 
thrift and their parsimony and their shrewd busi- 
ness methods which astonished and annoyed the 
easy-going Southerner. For the slave-owner, too, 
was there, a slave-owner no longer. Many such 
had moved to the unshackled Northwest, now that 
the fear of the Indians was removed, and with a 
magnanimity useless on the plantations of the South 
had given freedom to their slaves. Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and North Carolina lost many energetic citi- 
zens, who sought the untarnished freedom of that 
new land, where the curse of slavery could not be 
bequeathed to their children. Still other immi- 
grants from the South, however, never gave up the 
hope of introducing the system which the Or- 
dinance of '87 forbade. At Marietta and in its 
vicinity were the driving sons of Puritanism, who 
had begun a settlement with much of the same 
serious purpose and the same sad energy which had 
marked their ancestors of the rock bound coast. 
School and church were there; and much of the 
puritanic ideal alloyed with modem zeal for mate- 
rial prosperiiy. But farther to the West, in the 
direction of Cincinnati, were Southerners full of 
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characteristic hospitality and magnanimity and Jef- 
f ersonism, and a few full of ignorance and sloth 
and the lazy disposition of more sunny and smiling 
skies. This was no place, one would say, for him 
who was not ready to make his way with hoe and 
axe. Yet in southern Ohio there still remains a 
certain modicum of this unprogressive, indolent 
element, continually presenting the query, whence 
came the motive and the energy to move to the 
northern woods at all. 

Major Cass seems to have brought his family to 
Marietta in October, 1800, and to have gone north 
to the vicinity of Zanesville the next year. Lewis 
Cass probably settled in Marietta in the latter part 
of 1799,^ and began there his study of the law in 
the ofl&ce of Mr. E. J. Meigs who was afterwards 
governor of the State of Ohio. The major located 
forty land warrants, for one hundred acres each, in 
the vicinity of Zanesville, and Lewis spent at least 
a portion of his time in the wilderness, helping his 
father to hew his way to comfort. Solomon Sibley 
on his way to Detroit found his friend of after 
years pounding com in a hollow stump before his 

^ It is almost impossible to determine this date with aoouraoy. 
I have thought best, in spite of strong eyidence for the date 1800, 
to adapt the one given in Yonng^s Life of Cass, inasmuch as 
Mr. Young is supposed to have had the advice of Cass himself in 
the preparation of the book, and the copy from which J take the 
statement was the general^s own copy. If such an evident mis- 
take had been made, I am inclined to think that it would have 
been indicated on the margin by the subject of the memoir. 
There are many other reasons for deciding upon this date. 
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father's door, and the traveler was invited to par- 
take of the evening meal, the preparations for 
which were thus primitively begun. The young 
man, eager for a career, and fond of study, learned 
from experience the privations of frontier life. He 
felt the impulses, generous and strong, which come 
to the woodsman. The settlers in the West of 
after years needed to tell him nothing. He knew 
their needs, he realized their capacities, he sympa- 
thized with their longings. All this appreciation 
of northwestern characteristics moulded his career 
and increased his usefulness. 

There were various and different elements in 
the population of Ohio, as already suggested ; but 
everything in frontier life calls for activity and 
stimulates to energy. Only those of restless dis- 
position or fearless independent thought were apt 
to leave their homes in the East to begin life again 
in the West. There were no prescribed customs, 
no rut for thought's progress, no smothering upper 
crust of wealth and aristocracy. Everybody knew 
what everybody else was worth, and measured with 
rude exactness the height of the true man without 
reference to the length of the purse or to the pedes- 
tal of inherited position. Intimate acquaintance 
with Nature suggested to the settler breadth, gener- 
osity, and the spirit of sturdy independence. Land 
was almost his only possession, and from the time 
of Tacitus land-owning and Anglo-Saxon freedom 
have been curiously interwoven. Is there no in- 
dication of race decay in these latter days when 
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Americans give over to Germans and Swedes the 
title to their western prairies? 

In those days, when the common man, by virtue 
of his own inherent vigor, was pushing his way to 
independence, there came a faith in the energy, the 
sagacity, the proper impulses of this same common 
man. Though Cass in his study for the bar spent 
much of his early manhood in Marietta, a town of 
New England prejudices, he was carried away with 
enthusiasm for popular sovereignty and faith in the 
people, the loudly proclaimed doctrines of Jeffer- 
son, who with wondrous cunning was shaping for 
practical political service in America the edge-tools 
of Rousseau, which, roughly handled, had cut so 
many grievous wounds in the body of distressed 
France. Jefferson was to Americanize and make 
practical the French extravagances. Yet all the 
antecedents of Lewis Cass were Federalist. Can 
it be fairly charged, as it was in after years in the 
heat of party contests, that he became a disciple of 
the new school only for ofl&ce and lucre ? It would 
seem not. Meigs was a Jeffersonian. Others of 
the pushing politicians were Virginians. The Fed- 
eralists, in the dread of the nightmare Jeffer- 
sonism, opposed the entrance of Ohio into the 
Union, and even Manasseh Cutier himself was in 
opposition to a policy which the ambition of youth 
desired. Surely, if prejudice does not blind, one 
can see other forces than avarice driving the young 
barrister into the camp of the Democracy. Ohio, 
in her haste to become a State, and in her hatred 
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of those who hindered her, in her dread of the med- 
dling policy represented by St. Clair, adopted a 
constitution which ought to have warmed the heart 
of the loudest advocate of a weak government, and 
came into the Union as a Jeffersonian State. 

The first certificate of admission to the bar under 
the new constitution of 1802 was given to Lewis 
Cass, probably in the autumn of 1802. Ebenezer 
Zane had cut a post-road from Wheeling to Lewis- 
ton, perhaps the first piece of " internal improve- 
ment" undertaken by the government. "Zane's 
trace," a winding bridle-path with "corduroy" 
bridges, earned for its creator three sections of 
land on the Muskingum, and there in 1799 Zanes- 
ville was founded. Soon after his admission tp the 
bar Cass began practice in this little town, which 
was then struggling up in the wilderness. The 
** streets," filled with underbrush and lined with 
blackened stumps, offered but slight SBsthetic at- 
tractions; but in 1804 Muskingum County was 
created, and Zanesville assumed the dignity of a 
county seat. Cass this year was elected prosecuting 
attorney and began his public career. The reputa- 
tion of the young lawyer seems to have been already 
somewhat widely diffused. This was partly due to 
his influential friends in Marietta and to his ac- 
quaintance in other portions of the State. 

In those days a young barrister's duties were not 
confined to hanging out a sign and Hstening for a 
client's footsteps. The county seats were widely 
separated by long stretches of wilderness. Journeys 
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of a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles were 
not uncommon. Judge and lawyers mounted their 
horses and started on the circuit. Occasionally an 
old Indian trail offered unusual facilities for traveL 
Sometimes eight or ten days were spent on a jour- 
ney, the travelers finding shelter where they best 
could, at times thankful for dry ground to lie upon, 
and again warmly welcomed to a lonely log cabin, 
where some trustful farmer from over the moun- 
tains was endeavoring to subsist with his crop of 
Indian com planted at random in a half-cleared 
field. Danger often added dramatic interest to 
weariness. Streams swollen with rains ^ must not 
be regarded as barriers, and the horse which could 
not swim was of little use to the barrister. Cass 
in after years merrily recalled " the dripping spec- 
tacle of despair " which he exhibited when in cross- 
ing Scioto Creek his faithless horse threw him and 
his luggage into the water. " These, however, were 
the troubles of the day ; but, oh, they were recom- 
pensed by the comforts of the evening, when the 
hospitable cabin and the warm fire greeted the 
traveler ! — when a glorious supper was spread 
before him, — turkey, venison, bear's meat, fresh 
butter, hot com bread, sweet potatoes, apple sauce, 
and pumpkin butter ! — and then the animated con- 
versation, succeeded by a floor and a blanket and a 
refreshing sleep ! " ^ 

Courts were held where necessity or convenience 

^ Letters from Illinois^ p. 61, London, 1818. 

^ France^ its King, Court, and Government, by Lewis Csm, p. 121. 
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dictated, often in a log court-house with generous 
interstices neither chinked nor daubed ; at times in 
a public house where judge, jury, lawyers, and wit- 
nesses were huddled together in perplexing con- 
fusion ; not infrequently in a settler's cabin where 
a court-room was quickly improvised, and the judge 
made use of the bed for his august bench. In 
these curious journeys there was merriment as well 
as danger and fatigue ; and in these strange coui*t- 
rooms there was much of legal learning and forensic 
skill. There was also rare opportunity for sharpen- 
ing wit and increasing self-reliance. Justice was 
meted out with a quickness and directness often 
unknown in these artificial days of the dilatory plea. 
Perhaps it was a result of communion with Nature, 
but however this may be, certain it is that he who 
was not ready, direct and keen, fitted into no place 
in the judicial system of Ohio in those days of itin- 
erant courts and direct justice. 

The constitution of Ohio provided that no person 
should be a representative who had not attained 
the age of twenty-five years. In October, 1806, 
Cass completed his twenty-fourth year, and in spite 
of ineligibility was that month elected to the Legis- 
lature and took his seat on the first Monday of 
December. He became at once an influential 
member. A new country bestows no premium on 
the experience of age ; young men are for counsel 
as well as for war. 

This year Burr began his sinuous operations in 
the West. The affair was long a puzzling episode 
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in our history. Burr, fallen from his high estate, 
was prompted by a restless ambition to win new 
glories in the West. Did he mean to establish a 
colony on the Washita Eiver? Was he planning 
an expedition against the Spanish Dons ? Did he 
fancy himself sitting on the throne of the Monte- 
zumas? Did he actually so misinterpret south- 
western spirit that he hoped he might detach the 
western States from the Union ? Only recent in- 
vestigations ^ have given decided answers to these 
questions. The first was his ostensible design, the 
last his fondest hope. He possibly dreamed of 
being able to make his colony, or perchance New 
Orleans, the basis of other conquests, relying on his 
star of destiny to guide him to Mexican wealth and 
grandeur. But his real purpose was undoubtedly 
to seek a much fouler fame as the leader of a west- 
em revolution. The plaudits of the southwestern 
cities in an earlier visit had kindled his desires 
and fanned into a blaze his cynical ambitions. He 
lacked all moral basis for his intellectual judg- 
ments. He was unable to appreciate moral enthu- 
siasm as distinct from personal greed. He could 
not sympathize with the generous patriotism and 
devotion and the warm love of country in the 
hearts of an open-hearted people, whose grumblings 
he would torture into treason. Parton tells us in 
an adroit paradox that the public mind was pre- 
pared to believe anything of Burr, provided only 
that it was sufficiently incredible. But Burr him- 

^ History of the United States^ Henry Adams. 
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self also, in the dark recesses of his bright mind, 
was curiously credulous of the impossible. 

Blennerhassett, a fanciful Irish gentleman, had 
expended a good portion of a modest fortune in 
the purchase and adornment of a small island in 
the Ohio River some twenty miles southwest of 
Marietta. Peace, tranquillity, innocence, idyllic 
repose, were said by the eloquent Wirt to be the 
tutelary deities of this new Eden. Into this gar- 
den of primitive bliss or modem folly Burr came 
with his insinuating manner and winning address. 
Mrs. Blennerhassett was charmed, and her imagi- 
native husband soon quivered with eagerness for 
colonization and conquest. It is true he was so 
near-sighted that on his gunning expeditions a ser- 
vant aimed his gun for him and told him when to 
pull the trigger ; but he was now ready to hunt for 
Spanish Dons and to begin with Burr a military 
expedition, the end of which he must have partly 
understood. 

Blennerhassett's island was taken as a ren- 
dezvous for the conspirators. But General Wil- 
kinson, on whom Burr had relied for assistance, 
concluded that he did not wish to become a ^^Wash- 
ington of the West ; " and President Jefferson, not 
loath to suspect, and yet surprisingly blind, dis- 
patched a ^' confidential agent " to the scene of the 
incipient expedition. By him Governor Tiffin was 
informed that there was something of strange pur- 
port going on within the limits of the State. A 
message stating the suspicions of the governor was 
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sent by him to the legislature, and that body was 
advised to take necessary measures of precaution. 
Cass was a member of the committee appointed in 
pursuance of the governor's recommendation. He 
had often visited the island, and had listened to 
the eulogies which the giddy Blennerhassett lav- 
ished upon Burr, and now that his suspicions were 
aroused he soon found reason for hardening them 
into conviction. Young as he was, he seems to 
have been the influential and active member of the 
committee. He drafted a bill which the committee 
reported, and he vigorously supported it before the 
House. The governor was authorized to use the 
forces of the State for suppressing the imdertaking, 
and he acted with corresponding promptness and 
decision. Boats, gathered at Marietta, were seized 
by the militia, and some companies of young woods- 
men and farmers, who were gayly bent on adven- 
ture and had been charmed with the novelty and 
possibly the glory of the enterprise, were intercepted 
on their way to the place of rendezvous. This was 
the "first blow" to the conspiracy, as Jefferson 
confessed. A presidential proclamation was issued 
shortly before the Ohio law. Burr, meeting on his 
way down the Mississippi with the news of disaster, 
resolved to trust the wilderness rather than the 
courts of law. He was captured, brought to trial 
at Eichmond, but acquitted for lack of evidence of 
participation in ah overt act of treason. 

In the mean time, at the instigation of Cass, the 
Ohio legislature adopted a resolution expressing 
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to President Jefferson its attachment to the gov- 
ernment, its confidence in his administration, and 
its abhorrence of rebellion and insurrection. This 
won from the President a politic reply, in which 
with charming adroitness he magnified popular 
sovereignty and pushed his pet principle of the 
necessary vigor of state authorities under the con- 
stitution. He was still somewhat fearful of slum- 
bering conspiracies, and is said to have suggested 
to Governor Tiffin the advisability of removing all 
postmasters west of the mountains who might be 
fairly suspected of " being unfriendly to the unity 
of the nation." Practical civil administration would 
always teach that postmasters are ex officio dan- 
gerous conspirators. 

President Jefferson did not forget the young ad- 
vocate who had so effectively supported his govern- 
ment, and in 1807 Cass was tendered a commission 
as United States marshal. He hesitated to receive 
it, fearing that it would interfere with the practice 
of his profession. But he recognized that the ap- 
pointment, coming as it did, was a distinction and 
an announcement of the President's confidence and 
gratitude. So he accepted and retained the office 
until after the outbreak of the war of 1812. 

In 1806 Cass was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Spencer, a descendant of General Spencer of Revo- 
lutionary reputation. The history of his domestic 
life is the simple one of uneventful happiness. So 
even and uniform was his private life, so blessed 
with a paucity of annals, that nothing more than 
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this direct assertion is needed to embrace the whole 
truth. About the time of his marriage he built on 
his father's farm what was then considered a hand- 
some ^^ double " house. It was of logs, as all the 
mansions were in those days, and part of it is still 
standing. Here his elder children were born, and 
this was his home for nearly ten years. 

The legal profession in Ohio in early days was 
not a remunerative one, and yet in the first few 
years of practice, Cass had achieved reputation and 
accumulated a little property. He was known as 
one of the foremost men at the bar. His natural 
capacity for grasping legal distinctions and for 
mastering details was aided by continuous industry 
and by a vigor and dignity of speech which were 
always impressive, often eloquent, and seldom failed 
to influence. One of his very last acts as a prac- 
ticing lawyer was the defense of two judges of the 
State of Ohio, who, in the plenitude of their judi- 
cial authority, had ventured to declare an act of the 
legislature unconstitutional, and were impeached 
for their presumption. This is an amusing in- 
stance of how completely Ohio, framed on the 
shores and ways of Federalism, once fairly launched, 
had swung into the current of idtraJemocracy. 
The trial of the judges was sensational. The State 
was filled with excitement. The speech of Cass on 
this occasion was masterly and convincing, — an 
epoch in the judicial and constitutional history of 
Ohio, possibly an epoch in the judicial history of 
our country. The acquittal of the judges was a 



